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ABSTEACT / ' ' 

Presented - in the second Volume on the Home-Oriented 
Preschool Ed>acation project af « responses' of a national* Panel of 
Child Be/©lop«fnt scholars to a, "prime competency ' list" for normal 
children up to"6-years-old» Ihe competencies, drawn from a literature 
search, include behaviors in fivW categories; classification, 
coiimunica»ti,on', coord'i;iation, hab:^ts and attitudes, and' sociajt' . 
teaationshipsv Eeported are t^e p'a^n^l members' ^critiques and 
feuggesticrns .f or rerifeCon of.eaqh competency. Provided is the early 
childhood competeii^^ rating scale sent to Rational Panel members 'and 
Appalachian 'Panel members (whose niipe's are listed) to evaluate the j 
empirical research support f oj the competencies. . (CL) 
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Introduction 



• Th.. HOPS itiom- Ori.-.u..>l l>rps,h.«l Mu.-atlon) ProRram, in atf-mpttng to _ 
buUd an empirical b.-.«> for it» rurrloulum in Ow H^-cond g,?ner8tton of 

"nonnal" Ain.-tl.-.m chlldrrn po»».-»H via innatem'ss or acquisition. U «.« 
dr^S^ ^Ht^^ntlal that thla ro„p«eney be established prior to the d.- 

• It Hhould he cari^fullv noUvd rhnt rhe Invest iR.u or vas cmu^rm^a with 
terminal behavior. Th^ irftent Of che \na lor^lnve,«tignt Ivc question was to 
.n^er 'V-af they do it" according to nomal growth and dv.velopment papt.rns 
lnd'"do they do it" according to 'rt-sulta of ^togram evaluation^ . / 

• tL Xertl^ator ;>«tabll.Hhed a Nat ional'panel of Child DevMopment . 
scholia: ite ..Is as a .roup of ...ctor.^to a Pri.e^^ o^^^ 

'List." Tht>«e rt^actihns to fhirt -list art? recorded on Paj^oh 17-77 In tnis 

docutnentT ^r ^^^^^^ of "Pripe Competency Li«t" veVe analysed. ' This analy- 
iation produced "Ai;^Eari v^:hi Idhood <t:ompetency Rating 

Fa^.>« 87-i04), which wa« .iubmitLed to the Rational Panel for ^elr ratings. 
ThU same instrument wa.-. al.Ho ^ubmiw-x'^t^x an Appalachian Panel of rhild ^ 
lvi!nop"n S holarn i.e. Pages JB-HSJ for j,agin«. The re.nU. o th^ne 
r ^c ive procHBe. -can be lound in th. main document of the inv.a i gallon. 
"A romp.tencv Ba«e for. Curriculum Development in Pre«^1rool hducatdon. . 
The competencies- that remain aftervanalyti'cal treatmeU wiU.be thoae^- • 
competenclen that form the curriculum bas.e, ' The bridge that ook us irom 
•che eat.ibUflhed competenciea to thosf decisions necessary to '^^l^^^^ 
^hehavioVal 'de.criptives.was the reac|:,ionB of approximately one.thou.and 
parents of Appalacb.ian presdhopler^-j£o a similar 'listing of the 
competencies ^ ,'• 
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1. Cdte^ory: CUssif icatlon 

■ » 

Cohvpeteftcyj AbiHty lo form concepts 

'in qt«Tn»t,jlU.« rr*>n. ,uu' .it'uition to anothiYr 



Competency: AbUity to distrtminate by sound 

?o dl'.t iftguiGh 'rhythm 

To identify bourcos of M>unds 




Co«npetency:^ Ab! l/ity tb- cj'scriminate by sight 

itAample: To dWHnguish sh.ipos 
.Tq distlnoulsh sizes 
To dist,l.ngu!5h colors 
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D. Competency; 4b*Mty to di&crimmdte touch ^ 
To d!strngulsh tQmpefratuf*d 



Ci>mm»nt5: 



E. Compateocy; Ability to sdft;- • " / ^ j 

txamp!©: ^g^ recognl/e similar qualHies In different objects' " 

* ♦ 



CornfneF»ts: 



Competency: Ability to ordinate 

V 

Example: To tirrdnga In sequence 

To construct one-to-ono correspondence 

\romments: ' ^ 



• # * 



C'omp^tency: AbTltty to conserve 

txjmple: To fiwtch on a one-to-one basis 
To distinguish quantity 
To oorrelcite shape, with ljuantity 



Comp«i«ncyi Ability to measure 

To distinguish wight 
To dk>t1ngui6h dIstaRCe 




Competency; Abhity to denote $patUV delation 
Ixample: To^distlngulsb relafW© locations 



_„ ^ ^ — 

To b© sens, It iva' to vocal Ifif l^ctj^ns 
To fee sans Ipve to audience •# 



CoMnentsj ♦ ♦ —.-^........u ..^ -. .^■..^'i..-uLiuiju-.-Mi.-..i. ■'■ 
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C^Compiswcy; ,*A*)i nty 'to #scrTbe (essentlaHv a pia^rlal concern^ 



■J 



1 ExampJoi To racogniz® ths sallont characters of tna things to- 

7*0 us® words wl^-h precision 
: fro. y»« ^comparisons , , 
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Co(ap<^tency: Ability to explain (essentially a functional concern) 





PS of tunctJon » 

Tb fed fiwera au^f#f\c«-»« famlUarlty with thins 
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E. Cofnp«t*ttcy: Ability to label 



^tm^x To rWl \m tiva Ipport^TO of labeis as a 'cdnveplW 

To r#ariieW.h^,eoiiR©dfto.of fyuctiod to lafe#lli?g ' 
, , To rmnm \that.^l } teeiin^, wfjducti, and lustsrtials 
I can fed i4b«H«<} ■ • «♦ ■' \ 
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To rmiliM that iaagu^g^ Is rfieitt@ri%^abt^»' 

■» but rather «annrnnrl«*o;J <^>, Hi«^„^«^r'„,^^_« ^_ « 




but rather "apprbpr ! ate'' or "Inapfiropriat©" to 



'CoRiments: 



To realize that Jangoag© has a f^^nctlon ^^ft^ti^an ^ V 

, oofntnunlcatlon pf f)(iformation/ that f u^SKn b©Tng 
c J ass/character tyf^I ng » • * ' 
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^ ^xampi^: To rseoQDlJt* <5c>r!«tynlC8tiori can without 
" th« \^rlft0n or tp^S^^mmt^ \ • 

To feQcome acquainted wlth^copwon t^s^^^^ ^ 
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lUl Category Coordlnatioa 



'.A. ; Competency?. Abn,itSv'to construct, ^ . ^ ■ 
; - feWlrt be We-o^ ."^^^ n-Urlons^^Ips of parts to the 




8, "competency;. AbUity to copy ; 

■ Examp 1 e: /T© deveiop ©ya-haf d' coord Inat ion 
.■ . ^lo cDmprehend des5gn 



ro{mn«^rtts: 




c'. Competency: AbU *uy to draw 

fx.implt-': fo,conoMve and hold'm<>nial pictures^ 
To develop eye-hand coord i r.at Ion . 



^..ommten-ts: 



' To comprehend design 



Wetency; ^Abinty to use body, to^express 'feeUngs 



Exirople: To rscc^nUa ®ff^t of physical gestures on others 
To <ldncia , 

* ' * * 
TcJ eccapt liCdY mov«m©nts a resp^table torn of« 
expression >^ ' 

Comrnants: , ^ 



-Li ' ■ 



,J^pet«ncy: Ability to control large muscles 
A , ■ , ' • • ^ 

Example: ■ To balance . ' • , 

To niove In the ways one wants to 

^ ' ♦ 

Comments: ^ ^ * * 
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F./ Competency. '< Ability to control- small, muscles 

. Example: To manipulate smal I objects with hantjs ancfHUngers 
I To develop eye-hand coordination " . • • 

I • - . To use many parfs -of the body sfmul taneoG^ly 

Comments : 

mym ■ 




IV. Cdtegory: Habits and Attitudes 



CcwpetenLy; Ability lo 'inUtate action 

^.^hd 11 Ions . , ^ » j/* 

; knuw ttto run-qe -and probJbtt* results of ^ act Ions 

I 
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Competency: Ability to plan action 




t 



L^jmpjo: f^.ikt- chulcps basod on the dynarnlcs of a. gjven 
• ^ b i tuat ion* " 

lo^onticipate end rosuMs ^ . 
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Competency: Ability to persist in actions 

Lx:jrr,t;lo: lo increase atTont l6n/si"'cin 

To recognize correl a^fnWbetween time spent and 

resul ts. achieved 
K> recognize interim •jUCC05S#s 



■ Competency: Ability to be self-reliant 

. ' 3? i*ijr«it»^| V dsstih.t> <.'n»?*^i» work' 

re^^iliro that oihors c^i/u^ot ^\my:f be X)unted on- 
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Competency: Ability to sustain health and safety 

i^aninl,.; I r ... ,- if,|/o vvhst !•. tnun-f i c i .I'l and do+r iuK.'nta 1 to« 

th.v ronn<xt fu.i good physical heijl/h t« 

r T'mI j.-,^ th.iT pnwpnMun of Illness is palmary to 
^ l.^ing hed 1 thy j, 

, ' r.'coqni/t? appn»pr lato sociaf behaviors ' 
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V. Category: Social Relationships • | ^ 

\ 

Competency: AbiHty to assume approprlato^aial behaviors 

Exdmpi^-: To.Uston and tol low •directions ^ 

to work with dfhers for a common 90a i 
To converse we I j 




Competency: Abil i)ty to maintain attention 

L.xamplv?: lo be direct 
To be sincfere 
lo mt^ In tain eye contact 



Comments : 
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Competency: Ability to get attention " • ^ 

*** * ' * 

Example: lo roU* pl^^V ' 

To ask questions " * ' 

* Jo manffesi a sansa'of urgency. 



Comnientsr 
J ' 
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Competency: \Abi].ity to adopt the ^er spec t ive of another 



-V 



IfiaropU: To roid play < . ' 

To put onssslt in th« G0n€i!tlbi3S of others 
Tq play with and t«U< to others 
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E. Competeneyj AbHity to respect the Indivl/iuanty Vf others 
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Example; To ir/larat@ Vistble <jrff©r^nc6s In- others ^ 

■ , To expross admiration lor tha ■dlff@renc©s of others * 
Tc|^«x|irQs& concern over the drf f eren.ce of othsrs 



■"v" Conroents: 
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RESPONSES TO , 
"PRfHE COMPETENCY LIST" 
(NATIONAL PANEL OF SCHOLARS) 
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'K Cdtegoryj classification v ^ 

A. (TomptJloncy: AbU Uy to form concepts , 



1 



EMC ^. 



I ,|.il>U li ili.l l.itii'l i.il.'JiTl.". _ 

\. .|.wr<.JiA: lt..m-.i»- ■.iiu.itlon I" ■it«>lli.,T , 

Suggested Changes: 

« 

. To rt-c^gW-^ whether objects (or events) ari> sitDilar or. 
ditfi^reTit % 

. To ai>pri?ben^ the nature of^ the stoilarlti^s or 4l«ereiices 
to label catv'guries 

To vcrbaUze principles underlying -categories. 

Change GatQgo|y title/to; Clasfsif ication. Cognitive 
Functioning . . •. 

' To identi-fy attributes of-^concepts? 

To establish and label concepfual groups .. 
. Comments: 

LisfisHoo geneVal.^ May mean "to recognize* additional . 
'instances of a category."*' 

• ♦ 

DoeB'this imply t)iat these should h^^^ccut^xtB concepts or 
•does 'this -apply to the uses of the processes involved 
in concept formation? Children under six use the process 
It the concepts formed arc often inaccurate. , 

The aMlity to fdrm concepts is probably innate, not/learn- 
able. What in learned is a variety of concepts. V 

1. Identifies patterns formed by pimple geometrical ^ 
figures. \ ' " 

2. What categories? ^ * ' 

3. Any specific concept must bVj "generalized," 
' other-wise it is nbt a learned coiv:ept. 

How win thiH be diiJtinguiHhed .from the development of 
learning sets, e.g.. di^icriniination leairnins sets? 
Wimt place will be given to Piagetiarf concept devel- 
opment? The examples given are not yet behavior«al. 
' When they are made behavioral, it ^s possible to 
* determine whether they are appropriate to the agiJ 

range of under 73 months. Specif Ic instances can be_ 
' generated for each of the above which will b«'well 
' beyond the age r^inge in question. ^ •• 

'.19 ' . ' ' ' 
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.B»8l9 ^igoacept fojrmati?)n la mo^ tb© most important 
t competttnciee to be developed* Add aw, eaphasif on . ' 
"«oci«!3l" concepts*' catagories of thijigs t^jat 

Involve people, » ' . " • 

I think tli6a« are poastbl©- depending upon the' type of 
pattorne and eat«gories Involved, Gross patterns *- 
y©s; mbtle pa!ct«ms - no. Al8o^l*m not 009.vlnced 
that •generalising from «ne sitnation to another is 
a corapatency that one would* expect hy age six, , 

.» 

Stould there ^be a clarification df the l&v&l of concep- 
tualis&ationj i«e-, the ability might he , limited to 
ptta or z\fp attribute concepts at the target age of • 
tvo, but , Vary as the child Kets older? , ' 

Since every child in the world is able to form concepts, 
the ia SUBS' of concern snuat turn to the familiarity 
of the concepts, the dif f.lculty^'of the concepts, and 
the ability to' integrate concepts^ thus this task 
should include, f irat, a taak to demon'atrate whether 
or not the child is, able to forro^a concept at all) 
There are many procedures one -can use here. One 
involves a sorting task in which one could have 'four 
animals and four foods and* ask the cljild to put them 
, into two piles.. ?resumahly most children will separ- 
ate the anlmala .fromNthe food, indicating that they 
can use their 'concepts, liowever, here we are dealing 
with concepts that are already in their repertoire* 
Suppose we wanted to deroonatrate that ' the child could 
^infer or create a nm conce^jt. Here we might. have a j 
simple concept acquisition task where we have a deck 
of cards containing some pictures with only: one design 
or object on them *and' others with many designs and 
ob"jects on them, let .us say ranging from 6 to 15, 
The child is told there are two- kinds of cards in 
the deck and they are called two different names, 
the "Johns" and the "J-tma," The child has to figure 
out which cards are the "Johns" and which are the 

, "Jims." "Most children should be able .to solve this 
task easily, which would indicate tha% they have the 
basic ability to infer rules or concepts from infor*- ' 
mat ion. Having determined that, the important thing 
fs to 4etermine the: child's capability at this function 
and, that ^f cour^, will be based on the prejudices 
of the investigator, 

* 

Fundamental, 'certainly', but will have to be vejfy speci- 
fic and provided illustrations of" each of the above, 

^ such as, for the first, geometrical patterns, theiv 
word patterns, number patterns, musical patterns, 
and so "on. ' ' ' 

Omit as a "Competency" mid include concepts in appropri- 
ate places as indicated* Concepts must be developed 
with reference *'tQ a coptejct* * 

T«2U •' 



Cdinp^stency: AbllUy to tllscfinjjnate by sounif > 

iScomplet lo 'disilngM^sh dmong sounds ' 

, To distinguish rhythm * ^ . • 

T«;> laentlfy* sources of soynds , ^ 

Suggested /Changes: ' ' 

^ To perceivi^ a sound as saparace from background 
'^Real-world" sounda 

Words . 

* * 
To-. distinguish rhythm* cadenc^i 

To aiiMyze oral forms into 1:01181 ituent parts 

To syntheSl«.e 'units into an organized aral form , . 

To distinguish characteristics Of sounds - loud « soft - 
high - l<*w • , 

Distinguishes two-step sound sequenpes, such as sb-fa, 
fa-8o • 

^ R«produGes simple rhytlwical patterns 

Identifies sources of -coraraQn anlro^X and machine sounds 
• (dog, autoroobilfe horn, etc.) 

To identify sources of sounds be natne ^ 

To identi>fy sourdes of sounds by direction ; » ^ 

Comments: 

^ ^ility to discriminate sound is innate, not learnable. . 

pperational definitions are so essential here. What 
kinds of sounds? Pure tojaes?" Musical sounds? 
Common environmental soihids? Unusual environmental * 
sounds? The difficulty l^vel of eaeh tas^, and hpce 
a determination of -its appropriateness lo- the ag^ 
range, will depend heavily upon what is meant by^ 
sound. What about adding, "To recognAe ^the tone of 
voice ef an adult or child as exfited,^ friendly, angry 
etc*?" I'm not certain that rhythm is a property o'f 
sound; it may well 'represent a kinesthetic/auditory 
inter.sensory process discrimination. 

Rhythmic conceptualization may add lustre^o tl\e child s 
life, but these skills^are of only mod^ate importance 
Add example of pitch discrlniirtation, ^ v 



Again, it depends on what kind of rhytlm md sounds ^ 
Obviously, Int'antjs can discrimirjate loud hoisee 
from soft. Until you %«cify w3mt diffsrances are 
^ involved it '-a djf tfic^ilt .Vo say vh«th«V tWs would 
b« applicable. As a aompec&ncy, k child wh« learns 
to spaalf is obviously distinguishing between Bounds. 

* 

What KiTidB of sounds? Running wat«r, trains, fire 

engines, cows, musical in8truin«nte, or vhat? This " 
need® to be specif 1g or just u»« an audio or hearing 
avaluation by an audlolo^ist* 

1 do not regard this coxnpetartce «s v«ry jbmportant aa 
long as th« ch4.id'a hearing is adequate. Every' child 
should be giv^n a hearing c«st and if h© paas€is ^he' 

• hsar ins test, then I. would assume he could distinguish 
bet^^«en sounds, , The only important skill would b^ 
the ability to discriroinate 'similar phonic sounds,- an 
ability wlilch Carroll calls "phonic coding ability;." 
I wou^d test to sea. if tHe child can discriminate ; 
similar phonebes and similar, «yllablas,' but aside JSrom 

• tliat I\. would not invest much effort, in' his ^ability |tb 
, discriminate other sounds, if his hearing were a'^-^uate. 

Real-world founds and Phonemes are thti ones that re&TelEo" 
success in school. Tones are a different "breed of cat," 

• ■ I 

Suggest the following -as examples and sequence: a. dis-* 
tinguish between sounds from d»ifferent sources by 
matching, recognition, and labeling, b, distinguish ^ 
pitch (e.g., high-low through marching, recognition, 
and labeling) c. distinguish intensity (e.g., loud- 
soft thr«5)ugh matching, recognition, and labeling). 

This item deserves much lowpr priority. There is no 
convincing evidence that a deficiency in this area 
is common to underachieving children (early), Martin 
contrary, notwithstanding. - 



Cwpctency: AblMty to di &cr!fflinate by sight 
• * 

To dlislingulsh /o lor V. , . 

Suggested Charfges: , * , 

To perce4ve a y^suaJ. fopm a« distinct Trom its background 

" To distinguish lorms "in terms of physical attributes 
<8h«pe» color, sizas, «tc4 

To distiJiguish let^tera \ 

To' distinguish some simple words . 

To apply, Bamci® to simple forma. («..g.*, circ3e, triangle, 
letters) atid attributes <color» etc:) * 

To, analyze forms into constituent parts 

To syntheaize' units or parte into an or&arvjUed form 

- To distinguish shapes - 2 dimensipnfil. 3 dimensional,^ 
letters and numbers /'^ ) 

To disting'uish directioi 

Distinguish color usii^ matching, recognition, and 
iabel/ng sequence 

Distinguish ehape using mat'ching, recognition, and 
labeling seqmmce ' ' 

' ' ■/'■'- \ 

B}«atingulHh size uHing/matchlng^ recognition, and 

labeling sequenct* y / 

^ CofiTm«nts: * ■ 

Ability to ditjcrlroj^ate* visually is n^^TTcarnable, but 
particular di sot iminat ions are: • 

1. Identifies common' 2-dimensional geometries 

2. 'Identifies members of pairs of objects as 

larger, smaller 

3.. Identifies colors when named (blue, yellow, 
brown,, white," black, etc.) 

Auch evidence would suggefvC that visual development in 
\ both discrimination and selective attention centers 
upon form and color, with size being of relatfively 
secondary importance.* Operational definitions are 

23 23 



...» » J . 

. agaiw tmportai^t, »inca rather fine discriminations » 
can be trato&d mvm wiCh sevatteiy j*a carded indlvi- 
,dw«iB» wh«roas it seems avidant tlmt there must be 
Boroe practical aimi^s beyond whi^iiN finer discrirai- 
nai.ions are superfluous, Thua^ «bouli/must face 
^ tb« qv«stion of 5 ^hat discrimHiatioms are to 
nmd© and widar vhat conditions of vieVlngl? 

TKe lbug-c«rin signif icanca of color aW fora disprimi- 
jmtion ar« not well known.. but moat pe(ip% attach ' 
con»id«wrabl® significance to^this activity** Add 
examples that Inclwife real-rife oTj^acts. Letters! 

A child who recc/gnlzes his.iftotlW^ la discriminating 
by fcight". It %a easier- to coinmeait on specifics.'^ 
Color and slza differences, 4f 'fhe dif f ere-nces are 
gross, can be dtseriaiaated. As for shape - it 
'depends. « . 

As with sounds, if the ohlld^'s visual acuity is adequate, 
as detemined by test. 'I would not emphasize this -skill 
either... However, slnc^ phonic coding abi;iity is 4m- 
portantv I would also think tha^t^he a^h;Lty to dis- 
criminate letters, is important and I would have a test 
tor the child's ability to dlscrintinate variJjua letters 

•of the alphabet,, independent of whetTier he; can write 
them or vmd them. That is to' say, 4 task very, much 
like Ueanor Gibson's, in which th^ child is.showa 
as g or an F or a G and a row of six letters, one of * ' 

^ which is th« standard, and the child is asked to pick 
out the standard, _ ' ^ 

» 

All Clear, obvious,' and fairly well researched. 

# 

Sight should prob*Vbly come firsx. . • ■ ' 

\ • ■ / • 

This item dsserVes much lower priority. There 1« no " 
convincing evidence that a. def iclencx i« this area ' 
is con^ft to underachieving children (early), Martin 
Deutsch'to the contrary,, notwithstanding. 



Contpetencyr AbHity to dl scrlnvi nat« by touch • 

* » 



Suggested Changes; 

' ' 7 ' 

To distlfeguiah functit^fll objefitg * ^ ' 

Idi^ntifie© texture of materials ^a^^ siSocth^ rought 




j}lstiB«tjiahe.n hotter and cooler temper^uras of • 
' tfurfacdeii, liquids i ^ 

; Frevloualy coVer^ed 

Conwents: 4. ' ^ ^ 

1 think the vord texture her« may nee'd some inyerpre-^, 
cation. In its broad sense. It could' include form 
«nd consistency %i but there may be a further example 
which applies, to "state;" Do you describe the tex- , 
; ^ ture of a liquid? >^ . '-X 

• Ability to" discSminate is -not learned. • 

Texture may be important. Shape, however, is surely 
not equally important tactllely at all ages through, 
72 months* 'Wide ability variations are evident in 
.tactile, form recognition, raising the question of 
ability vs. trainability. Continued reliance on 
tactile scnsationa up to 7oJ months may* be a sign of 1 
Immaturity 'm visual development.; For sueh,develop~k 
mental aspi?ct8 of behavior, reliance" o«. the concep- 
^ tlon of teriiiiual, competencies rather than upon onto- " 
genetically different stages of development can be, 
• confusing and even harmful'. Another, aispect of touch 
to be added is the child's iesponse to being ;j:ouched^ 
si'qce.this can b€* informi^tive regarding sensory -and 
bffdy image .development . ' , " 

* • 

Touch disc^imin^ion of modest importance. 

Here again you are faced with justifiable-noticeable 
- - differences. Of course a child can distinguish a 
hot radiator from a cool glass*t>f water, etc. Is 
this a psyehorootor or a ccfnceptual compewsnce? 

Is the goal to simply* discriminate , and say "same" or \ 
■ lfferent"^or is it to label the , differences and ' V 
piwvide ver^^al descriptions? 



Here, too, X would concentrate on diseriminatfon of 
letter-like fcirms hiaptically and not pay tool much • 



• 

■ / 



* *. ■ ' • 

anjeW^on to Other caCffi,gorle«. , Oni?" should keep In 

: mind tl\iic a child' a 'tendency/ to K» rv*f l.t»e.Llvcuor iro-* 

•}-*ilH|lv«f -Sw tMa task- jteH*. about. .ecne third of SB 

✓ • variant o f^jr performance, thai i.a to.s^, children v 

• wlip arc^lmpulsij{e*ftnd aia'kt?' fa«t^ decisions will, oti» 

. discrimination' tasks Ilk?, this make "man^* more erVars. 

I'ha5f. ar6 capable of making the disfcjfiminatlon but 

-.their tijmpo. of^ rasi^ond'ing* tnterfere«. with chair per^ ^ 
fonaanlre. . ^ * ' • • 



Only. diktrnguisljing shapes rHate tp h»cc«ss in .school, 
r as far as I know' the literature, 




Could add the use af the matclring, recognition and 
'labeling -sequence. 'In all q4 the 'above thraa cata- 
gorles^ the concapt .of sliapes, colors, ' pitch, atcP^- 
wllj^ b^ .davelopad^. 



* * ^ This item de^erues much lower priority. Tliere is no 
cpifrincing e>>idence that a. deficiency in- this are& 
is common to underachieving ohildren (ea»ly) ,• Martin 
rvautsch to the c^jnCrary, notwithstanding. . . . ^ 



/ 
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Competency; Ability to %ort ^ 

Example: To r^ogfiUa similar qualifies In oHfterent 
' - objects, ♦ * ^ 

Suggested Changes; ' • , ^ ' 

Marked "X" throug^'h^whp'le s^fectioa \ ' 

. . ' - ' .<\ 
To recognize "similar J^ctloms atid raklatlonshipj} , , 

in different .ofej «^jl , * 

To provide descriptiop^ whil^ sorting 

. ' ' ' • ^ / . 

^to labal the group of objects 

If * 

Coninents:' ' - * * ' » 

Sort objects of differing physical characteristics in^ 
*terms of common attributes of shap^^ colcAr, texture. 

I have always be^n somewhat puzssled by the e^tparation 
in the dnild davelop^Smk literature of this compe- 
tency from that of your ^^^biXity to form concepts."' - 
^# 1'he child^ who successfuliy s<iu[t5 is demonstrating 
. a sequentiHl precuraor' to conceptual behavior » and 
whenever the objects" are different as stated here, 
^ the behavior 'appears to- be ^TX^^ction of cocicepta 

or^ of preconcepta* , . ^ 



f 



rtiu^ is important, depexidlng on, Che qualities being 
sorted on. Add examples stressing similar functions 
and relations to other ob^iacts as well as similar 
qualities, . ' * ' 




Should the coinpetency include languag<r a^^n Integral 

part; i.e., t(Q recognize and* clescribe while 'sorting? \ 
What complexity or how many dimensions or at^ibutes, 
will be included? * 

«• • • - 

1 is very much related to the first- skill called 
ty -to £oxm concepts^** It is iinport«nt that ^he 
be flexible and be able to sort an array on sev- 
dlmensio'ns. Thus, on^ should give the child an • 
vu)f of 10 £0-12 objects and ask hia to divide them 
to groups, that are similar. After he makes one sort, 
test the limits to see how manM diff,erent arrays he can 
produce. One should appreciatjl 'tba^ the category the 
child uses will b^ highly specif ic, to the array given 
and one should noTlMce inferences about the ability or 
the child's position on » concrete-abstract continuum 
*ased on only nee array, in general, 1 feel the' impor- 
tant competency to be taken from a sorting task is to 
see how many different categories the chiljd can jfrodiice 
Irom a given set of arrays. ' / ^ 

/ ^ . 
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Competency: Ability to ordinate 



Exampltj:. Tt^iirrang© 'In sequence / 
W^onstruct one-to-one correspondence 




ges: 



arr&i^e pictureft- ^^r objects in a ^'Togical" or 
ral sequence * 

To arrange objects or event^ in terms of magnitude 

To /have elemontiary potions of inclusion, » exclusion 



lo /a 



oidentify positional relationships such m first j 
last, middle.' , -\» 



To count * > 

Arranges objecta in s<i<iuence according to sijse or 
numerousne^s » v ' \ 

Matches objects in different' sets to achieve bne;-to* 
one correspondence ^ \^ 

' To establish one-t43;^ne correspondence wit^ the match, 
recognition,* and IJibel sequence /' . • 

To"* establ :ish • set •-niunerarirel^^ 



To establish ordinal position 

\ 

Consents: » ^^^^--^ 



V 



V 



It* is implied that this category if? p*irt of the 
Piagetian nxjmber concept ijer-ies* Sequelktial, 
h^c^wever, 1^ ambiguous in thls'^regard as. a descrip- 
tor, since sequential arrang€WStot can be accomplished 
along dimcumsions less cenrrally related to number than 
are other dimensions* ExampJLes Should thus be ex*- 
panned to designate the types of conditions under 
which inferences are to be made'lt^at the'child is 
arranging in sequence in^ie sens6. intended 1iere# 
Even more clearly, one--^to4>ne correspondence relates 

• to number and yet again correspondence may be esta-- 
' blished for objects, events, etc* on bases 6ther than 
numer^sity^ Further, the' conditions under which 
equivalence'* is to *be demonstrated directly affect the 
difficulty ot demonstrating whether the ch::|^ld can yet 
do so*. Again there is a need* to be more specific, at 
Least; settiug an, upper limit on cask difficulty in 
terms af the Qr<ler offsets upon which equivalence is 
to be demonst^ateiJ', with what typical kinds of mat- 
erial (some material may stimulate the imagination ^ 
and 1yd away from the desired operation), etc. 



, Ordinal skilJL is vary Import-ant. * f 

be expected 

^ cia^ tea, ^ 

i * « * * 

^jects; pictMres, ideas, etc. The complexicy will ob- 
viously Wta function of age -so there should probably 
' ,be a a«r^of ta«kl rangi^t^^from .sljupla to complex. 

Thiols a ve^ry linportant ^ill^ 1 wou^ only add that * 
it is very important to variNthe nmteriala and have 
the child ordinate beads and kits and sticks so that 
one does not test this compett'nce in a limited domain. 

Yes - no problem here, N*ted more illu'atrationa. ' 
(M a i'flfandard Item. 

■ 1 
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* Competency: AbJUty to conserve 

1m curro'lutc ^^hapo with qujnUty 
Suggnjsled Changes: ' ' 

To 'dia^tingulsh -quantify according to a cotnmon- metric 
To distixiRuish quant Ity under various tranefonnatiOBrS''^ 
CrosHtHi out *'Ahmt(|^to conserve" 
• Cror»sed out "To correlate Bjhape with quaJ^lty*' 



taatches 



/ Separates objects in groups to achieve |^-»to-one 



adentif ies>Iarger aiid^smaller pairs of objects 



To conserviB niimber , 



Comments: 



To distingui^ quantity how njpch? Th^^s is not a 
reaaonable Aexpectation for children under' 6 years* 
A few will hcct>mplish it bijt this should not be a 
general expectation until •one or^more ye^irs later, , 
^specia||ly among population groilps similar to those 
included in the sisu^fy. 

1 aiH uncertnin of ^le i^xiv being raised by "correlating 
Klvipe with quantity" hu 1 cannot y^espond to that item. * 
* 1 believe thin competency should read "Ability tc^ 
conserve, number" to dItJtinguish from vol4ame,^ mass,^ 
etc* What distinct Ion is Intended between matching 
on one-^to'-one basin here and ^constructing one^to-'One 
cor/lrespondence in Ability to ordinate? Without the' 
particular operations, they seem to refer tb tlje same 
^hild be^iaviors. 



There is some quest' ion as to vfhether conservation .can be 
taught. Stress on this, OK, though. WouXd suggest 
tha.t 'attention be glventto peaching the relevant phy- 
sical dimension in various kinijs of coi^^servation tasks. 

Some kids don*t conserve on a stably basis by age six. 

At terminal six yearb there may still be a number of 
nonconservers ♦ 

Here, too,' this is an important task but it* is very imr 
portant to vary the materials from clay to sand to w 
cookies and to include mass, weight, area, and size 




» Xith both familiar mMi unfamiliar ma'ceriala. There la 
res^rch to show tlmt a child who might not he able to 
conservo a mss of clay^ would be able to conserve maas 
with tesp4*ct to candy. ' ■ . 



4 To .distinguish quantity - Illustrate further Xot clear. 



L 



/ 



/ ' * ' = - -^Bstahlighmenr of on«-to-one cof^^s^pondenc^ elsewhere and 

. distinsuishing quantity comW thtough measurement, 
, ^ ' * . Slmpe-qu%ntlty relationships apj^ear rather advanced 

^ ' ^f?« 'iw^^ier six year old ranga (suggest omitting 

. • as a Co;iipetency") , 




^ No; it is very uraikely that'def^'eiencles in tlila ability 
, - - accoant for educational or ^ev^lopmefital underachievement 

' in many children. ' ■ 



-» ♦ » 

- ^ 



(Not sure wh4t is ^intended -here*) 




1* 
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Conjpetertiy; A^H Uy I'D -n^easure 

K .ir.Hngulsh wwli^it 
To dlstlnsuUh.d Wdnca 

Suggested Chanaes I . ' -v , 

^ 

To tisll time 

To make weight discriminations ( 
To make* discriminations^ in terms bf distance and 'rata 

To have some notions of liquid measurement,, "dozen," ' 
pounds r ''degtG&a Fahrenheit", ^ 

Tp perceive the ^mparative values of co^ns,\^ills 

To h^ve^tioroe nbtibn of the functions of measuring. 
Instruments (e.g.* a rui-er vs. a measuring/ cup7 

Distinguishes longer and Hhorter . time Intervaas witl^n , 
. \ a range of 20 second^ ' ^' ' 1 

' - • v_ ^ \ 

Distinguishes heavier an^ lighter weight^ objects 
by heft " •» 

\ ' Distinguishes longer and^ shorter distanft^s "within range . 
of 100 yards. ' • v. ' 



^CofTiments: ' . * * • ' 

* . I doubt that time concepts can be meaningful to young 

* ' % children. ^ ^ ■ • ■ ' X . 

T IT ■ ' » ■ ' 

•\ Wise examp4es^mu8t have some ejcpla^a^ions. tti what way 
^ does fhe child distinguish times, weights, distances, 

»l^f these are examples what about volume, length, etc. 

'* ■ *! imagine 'that the issue' of size, see Ability to discri- 
• minate by sight, receives a grpiter rel^evant emphasis 

" under this comp^ency. By \he end of this age period, 

some children ca^ begin to^ deal with the measurement 
of area by interpretation of equal subdivision, and 
given appropriate equipment they can begin to deal 
with measurement of volume. Tlie passage of time should 
be distingiished from the formal aspects of clock » 
reading. This points' up chat time can be measured 
botii iAternklly/subiectively (toethod of direct estimate) 
and extemally/by Instrument. . " 

Agree. What*about brightness and loudness. Wouli also 
include as examples "more, less" and "middle position. 

33 33 



Wljat doe» 'j8©a««r9*' mean? Mjility to t«ll time-may * 
^ be a recogjjitioR of numbers inVel^t^o* to a caock * 
^ ' aad not any »sc^n«B" ot 'ttoe,' Diatlnguish weight - 
does it »«an why, two objftcts ^re a different i#eight 
or knowiii« tl^at ounc^es and pouitds are a metric used 
in weigMng objects, ' 

How will the ehiXd be ea^peeted t9 do -this? ' Will the 
^ dudgmentA simply^^je .relative or will the child 'be 
required to. tise measuring tools? ^ 

* 

, This Is an ^tremely tricky category for it is very • 
important. to aseess the natural categories a child 
. ,u8es: I would suggest a sensitive in|er»iew here • 
rather than a task or problem to assess first,' if 
the child appreciates the denotative meaning of , 
• concepts like minute, second, day* wetfk,«h*ur» 
year, gound. ounce,^foot, inch, mile, and so 6n. 
l]^^ tbe first, task is to deWmlne if 

the child h^B any idea <sf the different magnitudes 
implied by these concepts. Second,' one should give 
the child paired ^omp»rison tasks with objects of 
different weights, times or different duration, «nd 
sSe if he can-detect longer oy shorter, greater or 
, larger. One should appreciate that thefee tasks 
might be independent and a child who could well 
tell you that>a 10 second delay was longer than ar • 
. 2 second d^aly might not even know the meaning of ^ 
^ond or minute. Thus, the detection of the , 
sltasory quality of the concept is different from 
• appreciation of the jaeaning of the concept, 

•Bot^ shouj-d be measured. 

- % 

All OK - no problem. - ' • 

These again are relatively . sophist l€ateji concepts which 
perhap^^ could be be'gun by relationships, e.g., Wer 

rath^^'^H'^'.^^^f^'^' ^"^ lighter;. earlier and late? ■ 
rather than dls^rfete measurement, operations, at ' 
l«ast in the early years. ^ . ' 

1 don't know. , . ^ 
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Competencv: Ability to donate spatial reUtlonshl^^s 

♦ 

txamplQ; fo d J 5t I ngu i sh rt'lijtlvc iocat Jons * 

SuftQ^&ted Changes: 

\ J ^ , 

.To desn^ibe relat'ive location's in terms of staii4ai|d ^ 

spatial and relational terms (e»g^., a^^ve, below, 

right«left» far-near) 

Identifies spatial position o'l objecfs, .x^r oC parts 

own body as right-left, up-dp>^., underneath, etc. 

" . ■ ■ / 7 
Identif ies directions *of motion of ,pb^ects - going 
away, coming towards, ascending/ descending, ,etci^ 

To- distinguish the relative oi^ientation of an object 
in space * 

iJroes-modal transfer.— perhaps as a. main competency. 
This is generalization of in|ormation gained in 
one sensory, modality (e.g. , 'sight) to another 
•(touch) - . *' • 

Physical ca\isality / 

To establish/part/whole relationships * * ^ 

To sequeJi^parts (patternl!ng) 
To establish l^ft-right orientation 

The child's fwicept df space by the end of this age 
range' has undergone a number of r^fognizable and 
. testable changes. This competency could benefit 
'froro'being tied more closely to ^he Piaget series. 
.To do 80 would -rejquire" that the examples be ex- . 
panded and- arranged sequentially. The example 
given does pertain to the concept of space, but 
as stated could refer either pr:imarily to a pace- ^ 
memory function*^r to the concept of space. What 
about adding to distinguish the relative orienta- 
* t ion of an object in 8pa<>e, since this relates 
to the area of letter and numeral reversals, i.e., 
as when d and Jb are initially confused by most 
children. , ^ 

I • . 

Spatial relations very Important. Include as example 
Individual* 8 identification of his own position in 
fhysici^il' space. 

Again, the problem is how easy or difficult the task 
would ;be. A ch^ld is able to deal with specific 
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tttiationshipa or h« 6onl^ not wallt, orgeat, or " 
drink his iui,c«, ©tc. O^ouely, .thie has to clo 
vith coinp«tence or at»v«l competence^ at this , 
point. ' 



po 



Both real andVartlf iclal aituatlons. fiy .this, 1 m^n 
that reai ^wili Involve titr«e dj^enslooal rela- 
tionship-s whil« ar'tiflclal may often itivolv^ two. 

This is obviously an important skill and as with the 
ability to conserve or ordinate it isVimportftnt that 
one iisa both familiar and unfamiHiar matarlala in 
. varied situations. 

Need more illustratione, but a good c&tmgOTy. 

This area mlghi: include the one mentioned using the 
©acch-recognit ion-label aequence through above, 
below statements for «xampl«^. 

I don^'t know. 

. \ ' • 
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•A* C<jropet©w?y: AbUHy to easpres* feelinsii 

fxawp l« : By at«t<^«rt1" * ■ ^ 

Py tletn^anof 

Sy ovoidanc© ^ * • <* 



Giiwase tompctm^y .ti4« t«i Ability to «x$>re»a 
fe©l3irvg8, show «fffectiott 

J)«let« '*iy avoi4ancV V * 

ia«atif i6* coBWOH efflotipoai «wpr««8iaiis, in ot»©r pbtmomm 
«»g», anger, sadness, 3oy» «tc* . ^ 

«pB»on coping rei^ct^a t;o,«3tpr^«ioa8 of en>otion» 
to others (comfortiag, distractiiif, avoida«e«, etc.? 

\^ ly approacli ' 

' By »t»t«oeat «ccoi»p#flyin.g or foUowing a fpontaneous ^ 
action , ^ 

. By atatemwat in; Mew of action 

To describe alterative f eelWa througli ' >1« play 
* * or v«rbali35«^iott« » , ; , 

Ootaments: ^ s ' 

Wha* does this contribute? * 

- Ability to express feelings innate, not leam^ 

' We viU Imve to say which feelings, because by 72 

months »ojae of tftte priawry «pot4on« aK^ not yet 
reliable, r«i^ogniJt«d or eijpreased^ Sh« ej««iiple» 
By Ayoldance, gualifi^a a» \tind of «3Epre«»ton 
b«t in another sense it nay well serve as a sub- 
. «tit«t# for eauFresaioJi and thiin indic*te « re- 
' atrlcted range o«' «spressive behavior. 

ixpreaaion of feelings is aowewhAt leas important 
. than the psychoanalyats nade o«t. Mould stress 
coapetence i» expreasinr po«iT*ve affect ' 
pleasure, joy) as well a» negative affect, 
♦ ■ • . ■ 

I auapect the only part of «i4» coRpetence is the 
ability to expreas^eelinga verbally. It strikes 
ae as <iuite a different category from the other 
cowpe^enciea when it goes beyond an abilityJb. 
articuiate, , ' 




,tM8 at «IX would fe« m»m«44«r«d |»ir6l:ty 4i8C«rbed 
mod not co -1>ss «fflttm»J>a4^t» *V»b3.ic acfeool" 

♦ also. 111^^ £6 1j« a« dS^tl»i»d, • 

ilitti^lt to «8««8«," te tite of 
words m exfc««ii «il|©ct Off ^«aw«jioi^9 to 

toiojrw, 1iW«aet critical aiid »i3 "is tai« • 
. «p«eific eaotto, wJia^hi^ ft be j«y 

xit coAor m #ee if lie ^BeociAtftA ir«d ^sKli r iM(r« 

«o«er, s«c<md* ^my^m m^Mm^^imm^k^mm^S 
#f ^4 44^*if«i»t fern ^is^wcMipii, 

I'ltmlly, on« nould want to misIc^ liJa lio t»a«;,p|jfcy»%^|j4 
»ee if «o«ld tmija m ^Qmm^^3m*m»^ 

there i» no^vid'eace of «on««q«eiMi« on ^ tsof^ig,. 



V 
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Corop«t«ncy; ^Alty to articuUt© ^ ' 

Exawpi©: To ba^preclso ln^p«^ 

• To ssnsltivs to vocei' Infiectlons 
To-^® 3©n«}tlv© to au4l©nc« / • 

\Su89«&t«d Chads es: ^ , 

yb '«pea1t compreliensiveiy ^ 

' • ,< ' 

'0 "ba willing to s^eak when appropriate 

TO iBonitor UTin&cfiseary oi; ikappsropri^te speech 

Pronounce words in oral vocahuiary correctly 
(conmiunicably) ^ ' - ' 

* ' * ^ «». - 

Expresses "mood" hy vocal iivflectiona (stoees, ange^r, 

^ secrecy,* etc.) ' ^ m 

To b« aeusitiv^ to i^rodi*a« voeal inflectiws 




\ 
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Cocntnants: * » * 

Row ojany adults are precise In speech much less 5 • 
y»ar t)lds. Spell out what Is meant - speech 
, -sounds, eetitence structure ». etc, "lo be senei*- ^ 
tive to voca: inflections « hist Sensitive to 
' audience - doesn*t seem to fit. 

Articulate what? To be sensitive to- audience - not, 
' cle^r, f > ' s " 

\ suspecr that being sensitive to vocal Inflections 
may be uw^rstood as contributing to articulation, 
deit^lopme^l but I think it i» fQt generally under- 
i s£)Oii to h&fk part of artieuXailon proper. This is; 

o^e ^spect/f Ability to diiiisrlialnate by floundi> or , 
.at least that is ^ere X wo^ be Inclined to place 
it. To be' sensitive to audl^ce Really seems to* me 
\ to be unrelated to articulation in this a^e rang*, 
/ u«a#ess'one means simply that the child tries harder 
. to speak clearly when he- recognizes that he is not 
being understood. There is a .yoluminous literature 
on precision apeeclti. ' I.t means many things. It 
will have to be pegged to specifics to be meaningful 

Speech precision has to be approached with great d«li-A 
J 'cacy, ■ Shoi3.d be taught by ^ea^^am^le rather than by 
' criticism. Hot as important as linguistic advance. 

The third ■ example may not bey<«(^surable. The second 
sounds like listening rather than speaking. The 
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tXmt i.m a natter ijf ,cl«f inlciom precise Is 

Thio ia of flpffle i»porta»ce, e»;pec4^lly to the cOaim- 
room, ^ and of court* eDgftges tfee |)irabXl«RS of tke " i 

ohildreti i:o«», I -would 5«3.*cc « mmt of 3^«a«tiv«ly 
geamral aent ence* «BmB»B tins cfe41d'« corriatn«»« 
of *rtAcul«clott. 

To be p»»clBe in speegb,- varJAble witb «te. See 
C*rthy or Mildred Templln or both; 

To be seueitive to voW auiflectioiaa « illaifttrnfee^ 

be sensitive to *«die®c« very bard to d«f3jae* 

This seerae too brSa^for meixammm, tetbear tb«^ ia 
tbe danger of focusiag too jsvicb o« -«ieHl&tea*f » • 
and mot ^ugb oh neanimg, Thi» idll b# msm^mmd 
by all otber oategori^. It deflhttely sbowM mot be 
included if it topliaa ^*aadai?d IngAiiJi trawwr, Bea- 
activity to iafleotioaa Ciomi^R tlirowgji j^e'-^lay ^ 
eaqpreaaion <»f l«el*togs. Sensitivity ^io 
a bit aoFbisticated*^ aix y«^r oXda and *«id«p^ liJiS- 
ever aensitivity to aydieaoe abowld be doj^ #jMi,b«, . 
done In the social, relatiouabipji, aectioti*- ' ' ■ 

The Harvard Preachool Project fomid theae cbaracteristica 
• to diatinguieh b^ween well and poorly dev^o|>i»« 
three to aix year^da. - " « 
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CQrop«t«n$^y: AbUlty to^pl«scrib« C«*seni;i«1 iy * pictorial concern). 



Exau^U; To r^ognJia tJ^® sai lent cl^ract^rs of the thii^ 
lo ysa CiDmparlsons 



Chlanges: 



To inclTiao salient clmract«rlscic» t» tlie'^sciriytioia 
CO use liodlf ±ar» 

To make tkm d©«crlpt lon meamiagful tt> anocher 
To r«n«»ber obj^cfca and events ' •. 

10868 wJfds to corarounleate 4eecrAi>tioas of cojxsmon 
eb^ftCts in terns of tJielr attributes *• colaXi,^^^^ 
. abap«, site, teactuir©, «tc, "v 

Bse» words eorrectiy to compare object features, ■ „ 
in,t«rnu8 of color, si*e» «cc. * , * . 

Ability to deacribe (eaaentisily n visual percepts! 
^ concera) 

To use -words veridically , | 
Corwnentsi j ' • 

By 72 laontba the child should furtli«J,.bav«- a clear 

aense of «n actio|i implied in^ a pictiflre aiad be able . 
to descrilje in t©rm« of tbat aceiom; fiy this aga, 
be *bo\ad also be able to entertain deacriptive . - 
oxtenslons beyond^a pi^t«r« tovpossi^la^fntecedant 
events and po»«ible ottSconief* l^iJkewiae, »eed • ^ 
speeif.icity for tbe meaning of nslhg words ifi^h 
p.recifilon and we need to know what .kinds of tsompar^ 
•ifiona are to be expected aw tetainal coiapet;«ncies* . 

Description isn't so Important as production, Mtber 
change or make « new category emphasising sheer 
verbal production. • ^ 

^ • Okay. • ■ • ' > 

This is almost. a pure performance item dependent on the 
child's linguistic skills and his general' shyness or 
boldnedlp. ^ny children who have the linguistic capa- 
city cannot describe ja pictorial scene because of shy- 
nessf others have neithtr the linguistic nor the 'tern- 
perapental skill. Therefore, it is very important 
to assess the child's recosmition of the salient char- 
acteristics of a picture as well as his ability to 
de«f«ri2» it. In all of t' -^se performance tasks, one ^ 



r 
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• - 1 

QOMpy^^m»ton «osi^et«iic«, Thm thiM oasn one 

, of^ii If lie cmLtB from deacriptlom 

iiim If «j^«rft were imy ^roo^tera «o« th« picture 

d«tmaaiTie whftChftir, i» f actj; li# i«ia .^ware of the 
<>^5^ec« ajjd mariay ' owittfed l^e iKom description 
or hei «a«mr« of It, ^ ' 

This is geB©r«JL verbal facility? 

P^seiUy Bhouid start vitli atopiy listlitg tfee i^jecta 
r«cognl*ed a pictorial repre««iit«tii:?»* 



No evid«nc« t know of. 



\ 
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Ccin{)«t«f\«Yi ^ ^bUltY to oxpUitt (essentlaUyya. functional [concern) 

ExBflipt©^ To roc6ga3?e tiia dynamics of th^oj^eratiaT^ to • ' 

'to -ti^tan 'reiet1onst>!ps of f^^tlefi ; 

*To'fe«-aw»r<i of audience's f|»fnM larity with \ 

being ®xpialnad / . 1 

T / 1 

To suit tii^^xplAnatioa co'ctie audi&nce and^ situatioij 

Gives s|mpl« Wlsna^i^Jia «f physical pWorosna mc^Xx 
a» 5(allin!g, breakiijg, pushing, etc. * ' 



V 



A"blli!cy to explain ^essentially am op^ratioasl couc^'fti) 
To W able to asJc appropriate questions I 

. I t4k© it this uKsatts to as5tswer'qp«Rtioiii8 "i^" apd 
"hov»*' There are distinct key fe^viors to the | • ' 
first as ,to refer appropriately to antecedeiit oa^ 
Gon^eq^ent conditions. Second implies ^llii:y to 
specify critical steps in proper ordei^* 

Hwst he store specific. 

Souads rather fajscy I . * 

AH o£ the^ -examples are* neceaaarily relative to the 
prdcess to he explained, SiaEe ^oafl deficiencies 
of the i^hlrd example are -evident among adwlt cowRwni*- 
cations, there is a strong need to he fp^cific hfire 
regarding the coaditions wnder vhiph this expectation 
ohtalna. • • . 

Explanation is important. Logical operations are the 
hauls for lt« importance. " . . • 

Hot sure what is meant by "functi^onal concern.'" Th^ 
example strikes me as l«ing beyond the capabilities 
* ' of most' six year olds. ■ " r 

r 

This coropetejicy, too, is much too dependent on the 
,<:hild*a coiroaiid of language and his position on the 
shynesa/boidness idimension. The inv^tigator should 
also see- if the .child can xeqoQnizm ^ good explan^- 
tion in contrast to a bad one, and |i6t just assess 
this cosape^ence on the basis of thj^. child speech. 

yrobahly should begin at a low^r level such^as detailing 
the part/-? •'>le relationships as detailing functional 
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rei«tle4isiiip« %» * later stage* Again, t*© awareneas 
of aiadi^c* tmiliAXtty »e«BMiTatiier too 80|>hlscicat«d 
for tiie aader »lx ymx- ^14 r«Rg«. 



So evidence t laofiiw i>f ♦ 





-4 , . 
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iQ r*3*al U% tm €xmmc^%m of .f uncf lot? to ^ 
nat^rial s €«ft &6 ^«b«l t®4• 
•5Jo ireal3jt« that in&at 'f«.«ato^a^ 'ccmdtic1^».» , «R<J iaa:fc«iEAaXa , 
Idemtif lc« mimim oijecta l>y xx«aft, or hy an aa»:^«d 
iro $»rodwce labels If onorphl<j with reality n 

■ Objectives liveft 

, \ - ; .: 

i:he poteatial ^ t^^m^"^^^^ ^^^^ 

«hmj34 b« «sf4«4^fe«d ^ii^-^st^t^g^euj^i;?^ ■ 

l.ab«aiiis.^s , mifM U ws%..^ms^":^^im-m^^M^ 

6ls»y, except ^l^e tMmd 'ismm^e- Sm i»©t bi«,4H|3^a»-. . ^ 

you deiet« *'-a3Jl*"" ■''..Vl '^"^ .-f ... ; . ''r""r'wrr-/rL. ...^ . 

" This i« ••wa€>'h'- tc»0-. -vasuft -"fi^ap^tiiac^'T. /Ol*'*^ ., 

what ajib«^» and:M»"ttndgJfst«i!^4aigM tli^^^^^^ 
f hi» ca«p«tf ,r«dii4»*l;ieBur - 1^ *h«^4«pl^f * 

a«ni«a it is tlMi Abmty 't» ^^iy af#f ^3- i#«^- *<>^ 
<*h^«ct», «o»ethin« that is m^myed %y «uy voeab»Aairy 
- test ox pictttire iw>€:<l3siLai^: tagu *M,«a««':-^#tJ»ct 
* stmm^ it aaks^l^e ?:^adi to -)e#»U«« .tht 4»por<?«»^e of 

do not appreciate* ' \' ■ ' . .. . 

"■ ■ , . . / ,.■ . - , ^ 

OK ' , 

' 1 • 

this again «ee»s too la:oa& ««d wiil be toclA»d«4 within the 
comtejRt of the »or«t di4cr«t« catwgoiries* th& ?:eaUKa- 
tlon aspect caiwiot easily be measured except as a child 
can and does ttfe laWs appropriately- llere is wh^e 
the iudieation of overlapping levels shows up* Either 
categories such as ability to label or categories such 
as distinguish fey sight are usefta. Confusion results 




vv" . . the -two «re.itaed.'«t, th« t-^^^ , 



\ ♦ 
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competency: AbU Uy to reco9«i2« the socU^ factions of language 

£xwVe: " To risi Ixa thBt IwQu^^ge Vb inettihjr "r?9ht« nor ■ ^ 
tx©ipp*». jjyt rat.her "appropriate" or ?*iflap- ^ 

^ proprVat^*' to a !§^vefl-^lt«atlon 

to reallz® that lenQuage has © function other 
' ■ than cofnoiunYcatlon of infonnat4on, that 
* function being.olass/charaGter typing 

Suggested Changesi ^ • ^ ^ 

to use 'language in the, service of personal toteractions ' • 

Cooiroent^: '9 . * 

important for teacher to realise thi«, »vt follow±n« 
Walter Lobam, I ttok effort to teach this f^J^^ff 
kt4B couia aiaf ire hadly and have opposite effect to 

- that intended. Should he avoided* 

Isn»t this a conflict w^th "Ability to articulate?" 

Sarry I disagree, Ungmge is either ri^ht or wong. 
Bowver, vhat's right in eoroe eitnationa may be 
wong to others. *'1?o reatoe^' ia thoronglily aabi- 
guoua, • pe aeathetic q[uality of lang«age ahould 
not he overlook^. . . 

This could be taught to children of «0r?^ J^nthf -^Ijwj;, . * . 
should it? ¥hat evidence is there that .this^iB ' 
benef'ioial <and in what -ways) for chi3.dircn of tM« 
age? ^e toplfcations of these teachable abatmctions 
are beyond the grasp of children m this a^j^ . tto is 
all a challenge for aecondary atndeots «nd for college . 

• students. Would it not be laore appropriate alinpiy 

to treat thi« implicitly in tem» <>t mid^Qi^Qwmni:-' 
cations that differentiate .among conditions? 

This com^cency ahould be revorked. Bon't like aa is, 
hut aoSl^&txg in the area belongs here* 

The trick vords here are recognise and realize. Can 

they be measured except for inference. * 

. This too is too sophisticated for a six year old and 1 
wuld omit it from the battery. It would take enor- 
B»u6ly sensitive interviewing td aasess tliis" competence, 
if indeed it were present. i ' , 

OK, although very complex. 

r 

This is difficult to conceive of ae a competency. The 
rest of the objectives are such that this one wiii 



occ 

No evidenVse I know of . ^ 
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Comfjetency; Atfl,Hty to as« non-verbal , ' ^ 




txmtpim fo focc^nJid tl^at cororoufilcatlon can proceed 
v*?thout the wri-tt^R t5r^.,spok©fJ wor<^ 
To &®GC3r»# acqusJ'nt©^ wlt»> oxwnon gestures and 

Afeilicy to to«m<% toVue:©!!, make reqwe»t:«, to ' 
Jive in«triieci«i^, to %«ij?r«h«ad ordi^mary spoken 
limguagc (in»timc€*iiQji^^expli«atl^^^ apathetic 
ijat«r«», wh ma chil43?e«i*^ 
Interpret wte 4» to«ard '(«t,g., mta* »iBipl« trans- 
laclona) to i?©call -what ^ Jiear4 

To <soianttnicace through pantomlne, to 4mcxih^ tJiirowgJi 
«r«pMc m#ana* ..jOtte eompeteacieai SivSng and 
foU0S*4ng laityi(iti44^ona, Gomm^mts^ t^fOmm^ 
«^«3rl^«»» »^ to a very I jteim^ - 
tlona ttough grapMc mmm* <m^^mm ^m^Mmy Xi^i 
tii;> wcam*} , . ..-..-v. \ • ^ s. -:-?Vs-*^. 



-.1, 
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, tne«e ahould M floaathing Jiay^ 

^ co««>e5aaqy tn «iMpX« engagtog 4» v^}>a3. -owtpmt^ I 

^ muM pajThtpa add tih,a- effective ^tiaa of Uiaiaily ■ <i.«.,, ' ' " 
queation aaktog) ^» a thitd^ mm <|OBip^t«acy 7? : ■ , . v 

^. * ^ .'v;::-.v .-,>.;4i;,,-, .,-,;.^r 

\ ^o recopiiase t|>at some coimimic»tion «an proceed ^ !^^ 

tlia wrltt«ii word ^-'r ■ ^ 

To\i»aka «a« coiaroo^i hand and' mm geatur^a ' •/ ■ •■ ■-^rl^"' 

To rao9gni«^ and uae facial g«atur«a as a fflo4« o^ ' # 
aosmtniiftatlon V f " 

Coflnients: • ; iT 



Cooalderad quite unneeeasary acd unSjaport^nt/ . . • 

These exaaplea do auggeat a valuable area. The aecond 
«*eoa to <5ojn,e cXoae to* good opera^tioaaX- Xanguage* The 
rirat remalna'abatradt and atat«a aowething ahS a 

concept i^ch the chikd wlU fom mther than apecifying ^ 

in operational terma bo« the ability ahall be obaerved 4 

in operation, -To theae ahould aarely be added e atate- t 

aent regarding ability to ^cecognlze facial axpreaaiona 4 

or eniotlont tosture too caBBminicatea nonverbally and ^ 

deaervea minor attention aa an Indicator of mood, ' . - ^ 

arouaal level (alarti|iea^) , and aonetlnea of social i 

orientation. r ' ^| 
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B)Ecell«at category. 

Agato* 1 -wonaer about tlm i>^o'blem of laeasur^ent. 
h»v« ao quarrel with it a« a toeaawe^ 

This is a very important comp^ence atid should h& tTiea. 
I cMuik tJ>at cm votOd vamt %ave pic turas and . 
g«»ture» of paople and aak tJite child to r«ad, dtag- 
noae, or lalael the intantion o\ the parson displaying- 
tha non*-v©rbal cowmuTiicatioa* J. also think it is a 
'good idaa to have s<»fte coinaioG gesturaa people use^. ^ 
for no*' for m^, to 'Mng&r, for ii^rlt^tloij, or. for 
joy, and sea if tha child underatal^a the,ir meaning 
tha way h4 understands the maaningsVof words ^ 

. ■ \ • ' . • 

Exemplify, 1 haliava* This, I think, ii universal and 
"autoroacic." ' ? * 

-Suggast omitting as a' .competency. Most very young 
children use nonve?rbal cues wall. If not other 

, areas will include the items listed under this 
category and will presume the use of cues. 

* 

Wo evidence 1 know of. 
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ni. Category: * Coordination 

A. Compeiency: AblUty to construct 

Exdtnplo: lo bo aware ot the relationships of parts to. 
the who.le 

To assess materials - . . ' 

lo use materia! s 

Suggested Changes: 

To construct so that relac ionehipB between parts and 
whole are clear 

♦ 

To assess appropr lateness of matetials for various 
constructions 

To uae materials such as pencil, crayons, aciesors, 
pia>ste, roosaice, clay 

Assessing materials should Include knowing whan cutting, 
pasting, folding, taoulding, etc, are needed to achieve 
'a desired effect . ' 



Constructs simple geometrical shapes by placing parts. 



together * ■ ' 
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Constructs structures with blocks 
Comments: 

Too broad: to assess materials - to use materials. 

With what kinds of materials? What does it me^n to 
, -assess materials? The first example suggests prin- 
ciples of composition. I have some concern about 
its inclusion, since it suggests a possible imposi- 
tion upon tiie child of some extrinsic principles of 
composition rather than a reliance upon his own 
expression^ Did that example get intruder? into this/ 
competency \because of the worthy objectives tliat the 
child 6hall\ learn visually to see analytically the 
whole and its constituent parts and tj^eir interrel- 
ationships? I would tend instead to place the first 
example above under another category which would deal 
with ability to perceive composition of a visual 
.arrangement. That would preclude the danger of its 
being imposed upon the child ^s actual construction 
per se. That wotild logically be placeable in this 
next categorjf^. 

I do not really know what an "ability to construct" is. 
If it is meant to build or integrate tangible mater- 
ials, I seriously question there is such a unitary 
"ability." Delete. " 



Sorry to kasp harping this but the qutaation chat 
occiirs is» conatrjLfct wl«it? Origami? ThlH is a 
competfnc«» that .Japuiu'ue children have tJ*»vt»lopiifi 
u» a remark«b3ff dcRrci* hy six but oiw kida don't 
liava that. How would you aasasst^xaiRpIe one? 
Agfliin, I think you must be more specific i 

The probloa h&tm will likely h% related to ths complax- 
ity of tha "whole," Th« w>r& functionally (or a««- 
chatlcally) roiavant parte - the more difficult tha 
construction. 

This performance will depend always on the specific * 
materials usad» their familiarity, thair sax-typing, 
their difficulty, and their interest valua, I would 
want to be very specific here and sea if tha* child 
can construct', for example, a particular model using 
Wocks (with a model in front of the child), abilicy 
to put a puzzle together, ability to make something 
out of clay - always being sensitive to familiarity 
and interest value, " * 

Too general. Examples, illustrations, breaking down 
necessary. 

« 

Suggest omitting. This seems to be a generalization which 
fits better into specific situations, Const/uction 
should be a tool learn spatial relationships or 
swall muacl© deve-w^pment, etc. 

A Preschool- Project distinguishing dimension of competence 
in three to six year olds. 
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Competency t AblHty to copy 

Exdmpio: To davdiop oyo-hand coordination 
' , To comprehend design 

Suggested Changes: . * 

To copy simple figures and poems ^ 

To mimic eounde 

To imitate gestured and movements 

Copies simple geometrical shapes and designs 

Copies irregular shapes and designs 

ftait; to comprehend design * ^ 

t \ 

Cotnments: 

Copying abilities of 5*5 are poorly developed* 

Ability to copy iB al^ti a function of conceptual 
development • So it is not a simpl^^ derivative of 
visuai*^otor coordination. The whole area of visual*- 
m^tor plaixning comea into this too and is not ade*- 
qi^ately represented when we view the entire competency 
function simply as imitative or ability to copy* since 
greater afcomodative function ia required tlmn iiaplied 
to copy* These complexities suggest to me thfe need to 
recuhceptualize thia category consistently with your 
curriculum objectives. If we view copying as a pure 
factor kind of action> wr^ill prescribe more copying 
experience* How wrong that tlecision can be if the 
child needs specific help in motor planning development, 
etc* 

• This competency has some slight place- in the scheme of 
things* But it occupies low priority to my way of 
thinking. 

Okay if tl^ design is specified but again it is a matter 
of how competent* The second example seei^ to me not 
to be an instance of competency* 

There are many types of copying* Might Include dance, 
musical instruments, etc. 

This, too, is Important to assess using designs both for 
familiar and unfamiliar objects. But it is important 
never to coniuse an inability to copy with a. deficit 
in perceptual discrimination* That is to say, many 
children who cannot draw Bender, Gestault designs are 
able to discriminate them. Therefore, one would always 
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want to coordinate a perceptual diacftaioation tesc 
for thtt »b^acts that are being copied so thajf one can 
«8»lgn poor perfo,rfi)ance, wh«n it occurs, to the ina- 
bility to display fihe motor coordination rather than 
to a perceptual deficit. 

More detail neodad, although basic videa olcay." 

This together with abiilKy to draw represeait whaft might 
. b« termed Che aae of interrnediary tools in wiUck 
follow the dot, cutting out around a shape, copying" 
of designs, drawing o-f recogni«abl« forms, using 
ir arid nails all might be activities. 



Eye-hand coordination develops quite well with a minUtJium 
of help from the environment. It is npfa wideapread 
educational 1 problem. 



f 

A 
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Competency: AblUty to draw 



Fxample: To conceive and hold mbntal pictures 
To develop^eye-hand coordination 
To comprehend design 

Suggested Changes: , 

To produce recognizable pict\jres 

Omit: eye-hand coordination and comprehend design 

Draws simple ^Bhsp^ and object forms when objects are 
first observed, then removed 

Draws, common geometrical shapes <aquare, triangle, circle, 
ellipse, etc.) ^ o 

T9 conceive and hold mental pictures - To develop eye- 
hand coordination - To demonstrate basic principles- 
of design 

Comments: 

Drawing abilities of 5's are poorly leveloped. 

The competency name seems toime to require another major 
category, because it re^^s to certain interiorized 
, processes- more directly as in the example of conceiving 
/ and holding mental pictures. I would view- drawing" as 
less imitative and more imaginal and intentional. 
This may lead again to a problem which 1' pointed up 
under ability to construct; it leads us to concentrate 
excessively upon the realism of the product. Who in 
. the field of fine art or of children^ art emphasize, 
the opposite. Would it not be better to recognize 
the role of imagination and its development by making 
of it a separate category, and then to recognize that 
if our concern is realism, drawing is only a form of 
copying— not another soijething. To conceive and hold 
mental pictures woidd tfien require its own major cate- 
gory heading. That heading would deal with the inter- 
iorization of visual alccommodations and the formation 
of visual imagery. , ViWal memory is a part of that 
kind of process rather \han the servant of drawing. 



Example two is okay.' T^ie first and third may not be 
measurable . 

At age six this will even still be pretty crude approxi- 
mations to what4t could be at eight or ten. Very few 
will do without much instruction. 1 doubt that one 
could expect it as a part of "normal" development. 
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I dd not regard this of high priority but it should We 
cried. Again, as with the ability to copy, it is 
important not toi confuse che chii4*8 memory or peir- 
Cttptual clarity \f an object with hia drawing skill, 

pi*r »r». • ^ 

I 

Klne» but mare derail Weded. 
No evidence 1 kiiow of h\re. 
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Competency: AblHty to use body to excess feelings 

Examph>;- 1*^ rocognl/e otfru:t physical g<>btur.M> on olhors 

Tc accept body mov*>monts as a respectable form of 
exprP^sIon 

Suggested Changes: 

Repetitive. Probably belongs here^ rather than under 
coiamunication 

Identifies common physical gestuores ^(threatening* 
pleading, rejecting, etc.) 

Exec\Jte« simple rhythmical dances 

Unnecessary 

I * 

' Gesture, dance » and movement are excellent competency 

objectives. Change "to accept" to "to develop/* 

Use of gesture shoula be includ^ed in examples. 

To take the roles of various objects 

To try to communicate various intentions with his body 
Coiflments: * \ 

This competency harks back to communication; Abil^ity to 
use non-verbal cues. Parts of it seem to belong there 
instead of here. It couJd fit under coordination with 
the following qualification; Ability to use body move- 
ment to the extent ^required to permit effective non-- 
verbal communicati>9n through posture, gesture, and 
movement. Facial eKpression need not be ^ubsumed 
under this, since the facial muscles appear to operate 
to express the primary emotions without the inter- 
vention of specific training procedures^ although 
retraining might bene£4* some who have been trained 
CO distort or suppress facial expressions. "To 
accept. . belongs under habits and attitudes* 

I do not think this is of the highest priority* although 
I would not be opposed to a test i,n which a child were 
asked to act out with his body v^ariflus emotions, to 
take the role of various objects \like waterfalls or 
fires), and to try to communicate various intentions 
with his body. 

Overlaps with communication - use of non-verbal cues. 

???Not sure about this category. In these days of study 
of body language, o.k., I'm sure. 
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Thia competency might together comEfri&e a Control of 
Large Muscles with examplea of dancing, running, 
climbing, surmounting obstacles, recognition oi 
body movements as symbolic gestures through such 
things as stance md flight \would be a part. Control 
does not pean rastriction but the ability to make 
happen what you want to happei 

No evidence 1 know of here. 
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Competency: Ability tp control large muscles 



Exemple: To balance 



lo move In the way one viiants to 




tggested Changes: 



To avoid exceasive clumsiness 




Makes movements of whole body or of limbs in response A 
to oral direct ions ^ 

To move objects the way one wants to 
Commen'ts: 

Important developmental task of kids of this age seem 
to be acquiring ^cognitive control of movement, e.g., 
to take two steps sideways and then stop (they tend ^ 
to keep going) . 

To balance (state how). j 

Is this balance to be determined statically or dyna- 
mically? Evidence favors the latter over the former 
as a more sensitive indicator of development. But 
the examples^ere jare necessarily general in view 
of the incredible number of transitions and stages 
evident in this area from 0-72 months. An a(Jequate 
set of examples for this would actually be longer 
than the totality of examples which you have used in 
the entire list of competencies. That, for a pre- 
school or other early childhood program is the 
ess^tial chaMenge — to designate that comprehensive 
list of behaviors, their sequence, and to order exper- 
iences appropriate to fostering advances In develop- 
ment at each level. 

Traditional objective, but OK. Additional examples could 
include climbing, making wheeled vehicles work, con- 
" struction of large materials, etc. 

Again, a matter of definition and specificity. 

This is a good and important skill but should hot be con-- 
founded with the danger of , the task, as might be in-- 
volved in balancing, riding a bicycle fast or a tram*- 
poline. Some children who have fear of physical harm 
show an liability to control their large muscles in 
those tasks where they mijght be hurt, but in safer 
tasks show better coordir^tion^ 

' To balance - where, how? To move in the ways one wants 
to - okay. 



, No evidence I know of here. 
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Competency: Ability to control small muscles 

fxdmple: lo mdnlpuUito ^m^i I I objects with hands and fingers 
To dovt>lop nye-hdnd ctxird Inat Ion 

u'>.> many parts <>f the tx>dy simultaneously 

Suggested Changes: 

Crossed out '^'To develop eye-hand coordinacion." 

To U3S aaay parts of the body sliaultanaoualy in coordinate 
action r 

To have some graphic skills 

In response to verbal directions, manipulate small 
objects and parte by reversing, inserting, opening, 
etc. 

Usee simple' hand tools such as hanmer, screw driver, 
wr«nch . * 

To understand that one's movements have specific effects 
which often furnish feedback for further movement 

Comments: ^ ■ 

* 

To use many parts of the botfy simultaneously - Irrelevant, 

This competency ought to be fought of as closely allied 
to ability to copy, since pt:^hension and manipulation 
must normally precede reproduction with crayon. The 
third example is too, general to Ijelong here. It may 
refer to gross, fine, and fine-gross coordination. 

This is extremely complex and the competency display will 
depend on the specific tafeks chosen. 

Specify* 

OK, but is also related to the copy-draw section; In 
som ways this represerts another kind of problem "irT 
the Tist which I have rot addressed very carefully 
and that is that some of these items represent dif- 
ferent age or developmental levels in relationship 
CO some major kind of control such as this ca^tegory 
represents in some form th^ earlier manif estat£on 
of a kind of behavior control that copying and 
drawing does at a latex stage. 

No evidence I know o": here* 
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IV. Category: Habits and Attitudes 

A, Cc>nprliMKv. Ability to initiate action 



lv> bo willing io initiate art Ion 

\o he curious and want to explore the environment 

In resjH>nse tt^ oral directions^ carries out simple 
actions of two or three steps 

.)erao'nst rat e the outcoujes Ci>r probable outcomes) of 
act ions 

To accept and initiate al t ect ive* feedback about when 
cs^nditiiins are not satisfying 

mr 

\o develop kni>wiedge about means-ends relations 

Ctvmients: ^ 

^ i ive vear olds have only limited ability to do this, 

Kxamples are ambiguous, meanings 

I cannot image this competency as stated leading to 
curriculum, although I cannot doubt its importance, 
1 Ju» comprt one i t*s which underlie initiative would 
ni*i»d lo hrcome the rurriculiir foci, The.*^e might y 



^uiiir 

incluih» (a) aspects o( p.sy\ho--soc ial development 
(i.e., Krlkson^s i ni t .iat i ve-gu i 1 1 staj^e); (b) 
af!i»ctiv(^ feedback abiuit whei^ conditions are not 
satistying; (c) knowledge of means--end relations 
(lolm;in) etc. I do not find it a functional 
^v::^ 4 ompetency for your purposes in its stated form* 

, initi.ite action is an important component of instruj 

rn en t. a 1 c om p e 1 nc e , 

1 1 agree with t lie idea hut is this an abiltiy? Uoesn^t 
^ i-viM V child Initiatt^ somt^ action slmplv to gi»t 

s t hrtMigh t ht- day- i'an you measure wlien he *Veal izes** 

* or when "an ai^tion wtMild improve existing conditions?'* 
^ For example, would giUng t tlie bathrot^m he an in- 

stanci'/ I th>n't mt*an to be facetious but only to 
^ illustrate how difficult to know when competency 
i s t*xh i h i Ivd . 

\)o limits need specilied lu^re' As it stands the compe- 
tenc^v is broad th*it%lmost anvthing could l)e used 



to demonstrate* Its aiqulsltltm. 



' 4 

ThiH Ls murh too general a dt^scription and 1 think much 
too difficult to aBsesM if one wants to know the vrange 
ot rejsultB of actions or to assess whether the ch\ld 
reali^es when an action woidd improve existing coridi- 
^ tlons* At that level » I do ^ot think you can a'roess 
this with tienaitivity in 5 or 6 year old, aud think 
we should omit it. 

r 

So general as not to he very meaningful • 
Who knows? 




Compt-tency : Ability tu p^an ticilon 



. i tu It iun 

iM.ns a net ot actions involving 2 or 3 separate stepB 
to accomplish a Htatcd Roal 

Forecajits end results ot actions 

Comments; 

To make choices baned on the dynamics of a given 
situation - doubt fui» 

In looking at this one, we get into^the variable of 
conceptual tempo and analytic style of thinking 
(Kagan) and we must recognize that the child M 
ability to plan action iiji^y be shortcircuited by 
ImpulBiv/ ity . For the latter portions* of this 
age range* it would *be appropriate to include 
(under coordination?) aspects of motor impulse 
soontrol. « , 

I 

Good objective. Emphasize means-end relations in the 
examples* ^ 

Sounds too complicated for most preschoolers, 

Again-limits are the problem. 

Thin is a good and important competency. The ability to 
plan is very specific to specific problem situations. 
It is not a unitary ability* Therefore, it is Impor- 
tant that one sample a wide array of tasks. All the 
way from the child ^s realization that he should study 
an array of ^pictures longer if he has to remember it 
for six hours than if he has to remem^eTr^it for one 
minute* to a construction task where he should delay 
longer *,o plan a difficult construction than to plan 
a simple one. One should have at least five or six 
different problem situations, for the correlation 
among tests of planfulness may be low* 

Aren't these examples merelv >;eneral intelligence? 

Supported by Preschool Project 'research. 



r 
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C. Competency: Ability to persist in actions 

f 

Sugtjehted Changes: 

To control attention span and level of concentration 
In tentjR of task requirements 

To be willing to abandon &v unproductive activity 

Persists in taeka \in presence of distractions- 

Identifies interim accompl Ishmenta related to more 
complete goals 

To complete long terra projects 
To increase attention span appropriately 
Coniments: * * * 

• To recognize interim successes - implies long rang»- Roals 
which I doubt. 

Specify Casks. 

As I understand Thomas. Chess, and Birch (and have taught 
their temperament observations system to ray students) 
ptTRistence and distractibility are quite stable indi- 
vidual characteristics by 6 months and" onward. The 
statement of this as a competency seems to me to miss 
where the current research trends lead. It is more 
tilt, task of the adult to work within -the framework 
of the child's given persistence and distr/c tibil ity 
by arrangement of the environment to predict suitable 
conditions. How do I believe this area is a proper 
onv for educational intervention, however, is via 
stimulation of interest development and secondly 
through forms of imaginative play which increase the 
probability of intrinsic attentional control. These 
approaches probabjry can help a temperamentally non- 
persistfnt ch"ld Ibecorae more persistent. 

Another '^ood objective. Cive example which stresses per"- 
sihtence In the lace oi frustration and failure. 

fompereni f i>k.iy, but not sure about examples two and three. 

Again, fins is highly dependent on the task, its interest 
values its familiarity, the child's expectancy of su.- 
f.-ss, and its sex typing. It would be dangerous to 
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only have one problem Hitilation her^» ^and asBCBB the 
chilti*8 persistence In that task. 

« 

Vrry jj;4*neral anU nut too ht^lpful. 

* 

I question the relationahip bt>twi^en time sptnu and 
resultH achieved • (I've spent a good bit of time 
on this report, but without more experltjnce in the ^ 
field, the results are limited.) But 1 could see a 
sequence which involved increanih^at tent ton apan, 
developtnent of subgoals and recognition of end 
resultH as success or tailure* But again persistence 

ai^hieved only in relation to sorouthinK and there 
Is evidence to suggest that, even very young babies 
have a long attention span to the thingB which inter*- 
est them. This might mean only that there is a burden 
xm the teactier - home visitor to assess and provide 
milter ials of interest. 

No evidence I know of. 
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Ability to be f -^reUani 

rt-iii/o "that '^»t!u»r-; .v*r>not sjtwdy. t^<' counteU 

* Suqqt*bted Changes: 

To recognl^t* when it Ih appropriate and/or important 
lo seek help 

To^know appropriate sourcen of help (e»g., adults, other 
^s ^ , c h i Idren, communi ty services) 

To know how to summon help (-e^g,* by telephone) In an 
emergency 
« 

Makes reauonable accurate eBtimatejr^of ovm abilities 
in motor and cognitive taoks 

Identifies discrepancies between own work and given goals 
Comments : 

* 

To realize that others cannot always be counted on for 
help-easily misinterpreted. 

Inappropr late. 

•I think with this we need to recognize another major 
pnycho-social task of development in what Erikson 
calls autonomy vs. shame. To develop successful 
in this area, it appears from a variety^of clinical 
and developmental evidence that the child must also 
first have experience acceptanc4^/nurturenbe. I f>ear 
that the statement of the competency in this form may 
lead us to miss the px^ocess by which one comes to bp 
self -rel lant. A second area yhich contributes to 
self -reliance appears to be competency. As we have 
ovalt adequately through classification and coordina-- 
tion competencies with the skills for self --reliance, 
this much will be assured, so belongs less heria ae 
a separate category than as an outgrowth of skills 
and an outgrowth of interpersonal relationships^ 

Excellent choice* Again this is a component of instru- 
mental competence. 

Doubtful . 

This probably needs a happy balance — too much would be 
seen as antisocial which carries much connotation 
as being too reliant on others. ' ' 

h6 



Competency; 



Again Lhla depends very cuch on the task one uses and 
iB very hard to asBCBS. I would omit -thlB fr^jm the , 
battery, although 1 think it Is important. 



Agatn» specification and illustration needed. 

The section about 'planning and implementing action 
appears to me to be related to establi&hing inde- 
pendence or self-reliance. Working coward getting 
children to be indepex\dent is iniportant And may be 
beet accompliBhed and evaluated through the planning 
and lnl$,iatlnfe actiun sequence. 




Ko evidence 1 know ot . 
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E. Compftency: Ability to sustain health ^nd safety 

t>- h.> ,1 th 

' t\u' onn... rion phYsi-'dl hoalth 

t' • »>t I iM t iv.- Itli'ti til } f i V i ty 

^ ^ U lu.in.j thy ' 

Suggested Changes: 

Crostied out second example 

To realize that it Is important to try to prevent 
ill nesfi 

i r»»H.sed out List example 

To meet oonmm standardn f.»r p.^er grou) in cleanliness, 
hygiene, bladder and bowel control 

To eat fa'lrly sensible 

9 

To maintain good sleeping habits 

To dress appropriately "for the weather 

To play safely and to fo^ow good safety practices in 
day-to-day activities 

> 

Identifies coinraon symptoms of illness' or infectior such 
as raised temperature, swelling, inflammation, etc. ^ 

ro wear clean clothing. To not wear other's Just-vorn 
nothing. To wash before eatln^-.. ¥o go to the 
toilet on time, etc. 

Comments: ^ 

First three examples - Not 5 year old behavior, 
l-ourth example - belongs somewhere else. 

Specify what facts about health are to be learned. 

To me tlie examples sound too abstract and verbal for 
preschoolers. In these areas we can say that the 
oh^d learns what he lives and sees. I know of no 
^^yid,ence that these conceptions arise apart from 
Uiving where sound health habits are practiced and 
enforced, nor do I know of evidence that would sug- 
gest that the verbalized concepts in any manner aUer 
the Ixabits which have been learned. The verbalization 
and abstraction of the practices seems to .e to belong 
mureiproperly to the child's later education after he 
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has livi'd around sound lu'alth practict'S. , Then 
tlu- educailiui leads lo ihv lormal opcf^t ional ijial ion 
of what before has boon preconceptual or only c\m- 
cretelv optTat ional . , 

Health education oc-upios only a modest place in good 

preschool curricula. Objectives here are too sophisti- 
cated. Kleroentary phy.^iologlca 1 factn could be add^jd 
as an objective. One major objective could "be striving 
tor excellence (not "to be best" but to be "good," 
according to objective standards). 

\t ajie. six? Maybe, but at a pretty rudimentary level. 

Ihis is interest in^ and sliould be assessed primarily 
ilirouj.\h carelul interview rather than through - 
watching overt bchav.lor. , 

Vt-rv >ieneral. Appropriate before about age 11? Not sure. 

These ideas appear to me to be a level at which many 

adults do not fjanction and appropriate social behavior 
is covered elsewhere. 

r.x.impK' tour doesn't seem to he related, to examples one 
through three, and again I know ol no substantial 
evidence on these attributes. 
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Category: Social Relationships 

A. Con^oetency: Ability to assume appropriate social behaviors 

L>amchK Iv li sten orul follow dlrtn^lions 

T > wor k wltr: othtrTS for i comfoon qo<$ I ^ ' 

5iuggesteH Chanqes: 

To appveciatc the various roles that adult? and children 
are called upon to play 

To r*=»sulati! antisocial behavior in himf^elf through mod- 
♦=*ratlon, redirection (not repression) 

To understand the principles underlying acceptable group 
hehavloi* 

\ 

VnllruTf; dirpction given by another classraate in pursuit 
of an arreptjed' goal 

Works cooperatively toward a commion goal by divisioi^' of 
labor , etc • 

Gives coramunj cable directions to others in pursuing a 
common goal • 

To use ImaRinatlve language in play 

To make positive overtures to others 

For the first two examples, it will be Important to state 
tl)e conditionf* under which they are to be observed, 
rooperatlon is never' notable- |n an environment filled 
with Ciies for competition, ^Directions may be given 
jncon^^rderately with regard to the^hild*s degree of 
i "ivolvement in ongoing activity, etc. At this age, 
to convetse well seeins a less adaptive social skill 
than doef^ tlie imaginative use of language in play* 
I would morp. opt fbr the latter on the basis of 
X avpllabJe evidence, letting conversation assume its 

pi ace In communlrat ion . 

/.xcell'^nt- Would add "how to make positive overtures 
to rthers" as an example* 

The nrohlen is the worc^ **appropr late . " Example three 

ov^^rlapr, with communication. 

* 

The thver (xamples given are quite different and tap 
marked!^' different abilities. That is to say, the 
ablHty to 1 ist»*n is much different from the ability 




to work with others which Is .different from the 
ability to converse well. These must bti separated 
ami I would vote for separate asaessments of each. 

Specification and age "noraing" need.ed. 

Conversing, well from tfids section and the ability to 
get and maintain attention seem to me to be inter- 
related. Such ideas as answering quest l:ons» asking 
questions, maintaining e)?e contact, playing and. 
talking with others would work well together. 
Working toward a commojj. goal is such a compllcat^fS' 

^ notion tliat I wonder if it can be included. Possibly 
only after Ehe part about adopting the perspective - 
of another. . * ■ 

Again, evidence^ I know of. 
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B. Conipetency; AbHity to gel attention 

Suggested Changes: 

Ability to get attention when necessary 
Croased out ''To role play'' 

Evokes interest *in others by playinr a role (teacher, 
physician, etc. ) 

Obtains inf orniat ion *f rom others asking questions 
Stimulates co--workers by manif estijf5f.,.-a-ist?fts^ urgency 
Comments: ^ 
EstabllMh HOC contact: 

I do not understand to role play as an example' of this 
competency. So I cannot comment on it.* Sears> Kau, 
and Alpert's work suggests that by 72 months we might 
add positive forms of attention getting through per- 
formance* 

Getting attention is of minimal importance other tlian 
the fact that it is involved ila appropriate social 
activity. 

Okay. 

Should this Include a statement related to appropriateness? 
,Somet Imi^s the child will be very good at getting atten- 
tion but It is at thi^ wrong time. 

'These are fluite different abilities, as in the example 
above* and all are not necessarily aimed at getting 
attention. A child who asks questions is sometimes 
after Information, is sometimes after attention, is 
smet imes bored. Thus one should take into account 
the adaptive value and the intention of the child. 

SptH-ify, Illustrate wltli aRo appropriate behavior. 

Preschool Project evidonci- for this one. 
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C. Competency: Ability to maintain attention 

be slnc»*rfi 

Suggested Changes: 

Holds attention of others by effective communication 
techniques, avoiding. threats 



To convey the message (?) 
To suBtaJn on a task or an event 
Comments: 

Ability to maintain attention 
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whose? 

Much of this relates clinically to ability to be self- 
reliant. Only the child who has attained autonomy 
can face another person directly and with eye contact 
without shame. We must distinguish competencies from 
concommitant variables such as the ^^'ove examples re- 
present. On the other hand, to be sincere is a worthy 
objective, but perhaps less germane to maintaining 
attention, since sincerity has always seemed to me a 
hallmark of children. Guile more commonly appears 
with increasing sophistication at older ages. ^ 

Techniques for maintaining interaction are important. I 
am not sure that "sincerity" isn't too sophisticated 
a concept for preschoolers, though. 

Doubtful. vSounds too premeditated. 

As with the ability to get attention, these examples are 
different entities with different origins. The ability 
to be direct with another person is not necessarily 

.. correlated with the abilfty ,to be •sincere or to maintain 
eye contact. /I would have -thought it better to see if 
a child will maintain sustained attention on a task or 
an event, rather than tap sincerity. Here we should 
have a game, object, or enterprise that engages the" 
child's Interest and code whether he will maintain 
his attention on this task. 

First two not clear. Numbt^r three ~ okay. 

PreHchool I'rojvct evidt^ice for this one. 
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Canpetency". AbU i ty to adopt the perspective of another 

/ 

}o put onovself In th<^ condIt1i>ns of others 
to pJay with and toik to others 

Suggested Changes: 

To verbalize aboxit aixother's situation* This 1b a 
difficult and important notion* Hovever, if left 
in^ the example of "to put oneself in the condition 
of another" Is the same the title of this section. 
Perhaps *'being able to verbalize about another 
situation*' would, be a useful example* 

Comments: 

To put oneself In the conditions of others - Not consistent 
with 5 year old behavior » 

\>rhat roleB? Identifies the conditions of others in re- 
lation to achievement of group goals* 

This Is a good cl-ean competency within social relation- 
ships, probably less contaminated by other consider- 
ations directly, although its failure is common among 
children who fail to attain competency in the other 
major psycho-social tasks of early childhood* Another 
Issue, however, is whether one cot train to this in, 
the absence of success in the major psychO'-social tasks, 
I for one would be willing to see it attempted, parti-- 
cularly through role playing in play as an antidote to 
* earlier failures of fundamental interpersonal relations* 
Role play would- th^n be the vehicle as much as it would 
he an example of the competency Social play would be 
an ldf\*iil area in whicb to vi^w the competency- Yet 
until childhood proper, the p^rrcp44on of others 
motives lags and prevents fu](l manifestation of 
iht^ competency. ^^^^-^ [ 

Very good. ^ 

Okay. 

This is a very important competpncy and will, of course, 
dep<«pon the instructions and^ the specific context. 
One muKt vary the role the child is in and the conditions 
at the testing. It will be difficult to assess this 
from overt behavior and it will be necessary to construct 

very special test* 

1 

Okay, 1 think* 

Preschool Project evidence for this one, 
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Corapetency:' AbrM'ty to respect the fndlviduaUty of others 

. Example: To tolerate visible differences In others 

To express admlretion for the differences of others 
To ©xjsress concern over the differences of others* 

Suggested Changes: 

To express admiration for others when admiration is 
appropriate ' 

To reject -clearly antisocial behavior in others 

I . To discriminate without having to judge ' 

Chooses personal actions toward others independently 
. of physical differences ^ 

To recognize differences within broad racial or. social 
categories 

X^otflments: • • " 

Examples seem to misp the point. Last two sound like 

thought control. I think the roaln thing is to recognize 
the different/better or worse. Hence to discriminate 
without having to judge* 

I disagree violently with your decision to eliminate the 
category of »'self-CQncept . " There is great d^ger in 
an approach which sets definite standards of behavior 
if the adults who are responsible for gwldlng the ' 
• child are not sensitive ^o what^kind of help to give 
and when. It is quite possible to accomplish compe- 
tencies in some areas whilj^ negatively affecting self- 
^ concept. Adults are not necessarily aware of the sym- 
ptoms. The category "self-concept", must be here to 
. provide the balance despite the difficulties of de- 
veloping such a concept, ■ ' 

I had thought from my reading 'of the literature on this 
topic that pr42schoolers virtually all have it and that ' 
the fundameptal problem is how' to get adults to stop 
socializing it out of. them. " The second example sounds 
a bit abstract. I» think that this must be exampl^d at 
this age level almost exclusively In terms of admir- 
ation of their Internal qualities. These specific ^ 
constraints of observation ought to be madef-'ciear. 

Sensitivity to individual' differences looXobjective. 
I would not use the word "tolerate.y Anraiditional^ 
oDjectlve is to acquire perceptual diff erentiatioii^ 
which will permit acknowledgement of - differences 
\fLthin broad racial or social categories of people by 
those who are not members of the category. 

# 
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■ Doubtful, 

1 think this Is much too dlt'i'icuit to .asaoss In children 
of this ag<?. 

Very general. Will have to be specified 'and . illustrated, 

* ■ 

Tha idea of respecting the individuality of aiiother might 
' be the firr ' example in a social relationships it«m and 
would .propel iy begia with recognition of the individual- 
ity of thi2 child hijiiself . Only then can the child begin 
CO work on the individuality of others. Children ex- 
press concern over differences rather early and may not 
be needed as a step in the process. Learning to deal 
with concern and accept diff-erences is more appropriate 
as a goal than expressing concern. 

No evidence I know of. 
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A N E A R L Y CHILDHOOD 

COMPETENCY 
.RATING I N 5 T R U M'E N T 
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K* Category: Cl^'ification 



■ I. Av Competency; Ability to form .concepts 



> 



Exampl es : 



To recognizo slmltaricMes or dtf-- 
f».^^ronces of objects and/or events 

To unijorr=tand tho nature of the 
sirii I ari t ios and dtfferonct^s of 
objocts and/or events 

lo ov^jhli^'h and lanol conceptual 
tl roups 

1 « ^ hm^i »i«^r^ 
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A. Competency: AbiUtY^lio form concepts 



Connect s : 



82 
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Competency: Ability to discriminate'by sound 



i 1 



f. To d I f,1 J ncju I'\.h characteristics 
of sound 

To identify sources of sou/id 
,by name and/or dlstlnctfon 

^. Reproduces simple rhy'thmical 
pa rterns 

4. To analyze oral forms into 
constituent parts 

. To Identify and distinguish 
tones 
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Examples: , o 



Competency: Ability lo discriminate 

by sound 5 



C onvne n t s : 



I. C. CbnipetencY: Ability to discriroinate by sight 



Examples: 
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To distinguish shapes using. re- 
coiinltlooy matching, and labeling 

To distinguish color using re- 
cognition, matching, and labeling 

To distinguish letters and some^ 
simple words 

To perceive organized form 
di&tlnct from Its background 
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C, Competency: 



Ability to discriminate 
by sight 



3 • 



Comment s : 
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I. D. Canpetency: Abil'r o d I ser Iminate by touch 



Examples r 
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coolc-.r temp^-^raTuro^. of ^.urfaces^ 
I tqu id:; 
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D. Competency: 



AbiUty to discriminate 
by touch / 



Cofmnt'nt s : 



U £• Competency: AbiMty to sort 




Exampl e^s : 



To rt.vognlze sfmiiar qualities In 
ftlffefent objects . ^ 

2. / To recognize similar functions. and 

relationships In <J I fferent objects 

3. To urov I de^ descriptions _wh 11 ; 

oorting^ 

4. To Idbet the group of objects 
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E. Competency: AbllitV to sort 



Comment : 



i. F. Compei«ncy: AbtUty to ordinate 

\ 



Examples 



Arrange objects In sequence according 
to size, numerousness, and time 
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2, To ©stabUsh one-to-onQ correspon'-' 
• dance with recognition, matching, 
and label Ing 
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5. To Identify positional relationships 
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4. To have elementary notions in- 
clusion and exclusion 
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To .'Stab 1 ish 'set-numeral relation- 
ships 
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Competency.J- Ability to ordinate 
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Comments 
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i. G. Competency: /\biUty to conserve 



Examples: 



Separates objects In groups to 
achieve one-to-one matches 



5. 



To ciistinquish quantity under' 
various transformations 

Tc. identify ' larnor anij smaller 
pnlrs of objecis 



4, - lo conserve number 
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G. Competency: Abf I'l Cy\to conserve 



Comments : 



V 




Competency: Abl 1 1 ty to measure 



Examples: 

1. To distinguish time (longer and 
i^horter Intervals) 

2. ^o distinguish weight Aheavior 
and I Ightor) 

3. To distinguish distance (longer 
and s^KDrter) 

^ . 

4. To distinguish measurement 
(units and Instrument ''s - 
functiofis) * 

To distinqulsh valuf> (fNfloney) 



Competency: Ability to measure 
Commen ts : 
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. K I, Competency: Ability to denote spatial relationships 
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Examples: 
• 

1 * 1 1 > u i 5» f I ngu 1 sn i n© re I «3T 1 v8 or f on** 
tdtich of *dn. object In space 
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To idt^ntify d fractions of motion 
t.M uujf.c !■ v*-"9o I ng away, comin9;^'V, 
tov\.^rd>5, cisccnd lng, descend in^;"<*i-c. 
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4, To riLKoqf)i/f* crosri-*modn i transfer 
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Tn pc,t;,t>||.h left/rtght oricn- 
" ti t-ion ■ ; 
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Competency; Ability to denote spatial 
^ relat ^ons^ips ^ 
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Comments: ' ^ 
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I. Category: Classification 5 4 




.11, Category: Comrnunicatlon 



II. -'a. Competency t 'Abnity to recogniz^ the social functions of language 



Examples: 



J 



1. To realize that language is neither 
"right" nor "wrong," but "rather 
"appropriate" or "inappropriate" 

to a givon situation 

2. To realize that language has a 
function other than communication 
of Information, that function being 
class/character typing 

t 

3. To gse language^f' service of 
personal Interac-nvns 
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A. Competency: Ability to recognize the 

social functions of 
language 



Comments : 



9 



U. &. Corapetencyl AbUlty to label 



Examples: 

1. To VeaHzQ tho Importance 6f I aba Is 
as a convenience In communicating 

■ with others 

2. To real lie that most feelings, con- 
ducts, and material sjcan be labeled 

3. Identifies cornnx>n objects, by name, 
or by an assigned or agr ^^ upon 
name 

4. Jo produce labels isomorphic with 
real Ity 



B. Competency: Ability to Ubel 



Comments : 



Competenijy-: Abnit^^^^^pTain (essentfany a functional 



concern) 



Examples; ' 

1 . , To recognlzG the dynamics of the 

operation to ba explained ' 

2, To detail relationships of 
functions *' 

3'. to suit the explanation to tho 
audience and situation 'Involved 

4. Gives simple explanations of 
physical phenomena such as 
falling, breaking, pushing, etc. 

m 

5. To be able to ask appropriate 
questions 
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Competency: 



Ability to expl^fn (es- 
sentJally a functional 
concern) 



• 1 



^ ^ 3 2.1 . 



Cooiments : 
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11. 'D. .Competencyt XbUUy to devcrlbe (essentially a pictorial concern) 



Examples: 



To mdkrt tho "doscript ion maanll|ig- 
ful to another 

To remember objects and events- 



5. Uses words to comnunicat^ descfjlp" 
tlons of common objects Mn terms 
. ot their attributes - color, shkpe, 
'AzQf texture, etc. \ 

4. Uses words correctly to compara 
object features, in t*0rms of col^r, 
size, etc. 
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0. Competency: Ability to descr i be'^les"' 



sent ial ly a pictorial 1 
concei^n) - \ 

Conmients: 1 
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It. Competency: Ability to articulate/ 



./ 



1 



I . To speak oudlbl y 



2. 
3, 



To speak comprehensively 

To be.wi 1 Hng to spQgk when / 
appropriatQ / 

\ / 

To monitor unnecessary ^/r 
Inappropriate speech / , 

Pronounce words in o^a I /vocabu- 
lary correctly (co^un ibabi y). 

Expresses "mood" by voca? in- 
flection? (sadness, anger, 
GecrecV, otc.) 



E. Competency: Ability to articulate 

♦ 

Comments: 
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Competency t AbiUty^ to express feeUngs 

Ik 

# 

/ 

* 



1 , ' • • 

Examples; • / 

U -Identffl^'S coovT>on'emo1 lona 1 t^x- 
pression!> fn other por som> ^ 6.q,, 
ringer^ s.^dnoss^ joy, t^c. 

,\ Uses conmon coping rt?ac t iof>*-^Mo 
expressions of j^rTOtjons In others 
■(comfortlhg, distracting, ^ ' " 
livoldanc*^, approach; ntc. ) . 



3. By* statement in lieu of action!^ ^ 

i. To describe alternative feelings 
' through role plaj' or verbalizations 



tompetency: Ability to expres|j , 
' fael ings ' ' 



Comments : 



• G, Competency: Ability to us^ non-verbal cues 
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' Examples^ 
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1. To com/nunicatc thhough pantomlne * 
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/ Jo describe .through graphic ^neans 
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^* To recognize posture as a rheana 
of communication ^ - . * 
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4', Wo make use of. common hand and 
arm gestures ^ » . 
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^ 5. To recognize and use facial gestures 

as *a mode of communAjcat'ion 
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G. Competency: Ability to us^non- 

yerbaTques 
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^ * Comments: ^ • 
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" . 11, Category: Communication 
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